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The north-east monsoon was now at hand, and
before it broke Governor Saunders wished to turn the
French out of Covilam and Chingleput, two forts of great
strength some twenty and forty miles respectively to
the south of Madras. The only troops available for
the attack were two hundred European recruits, the
sweepings of the London jails, who" had recently
arrived, and five hundred untrained sepoys. Few
officers would have ventured to risk their reputation
by leading such men, but Olive, with that supreme
self-confidence which enabled him to triumph over
apparently unsTirmountable obstacles, at once volun-
teered for the command. He left Madras with four
twenty-four-pounders and a detachment so little dis-
ciplined that it fled in terror when, on taking up a posi-
tion in front of Covilam, an officer was killed. He had
the greatest difficulty in stopping the flight of his men,
and in leading them back to the fort j and it was only
by constantly exposing himself wherever the fire was
hottest that he succeeded in winning their confidence
and shaming them into steadiness. There is no more
striking instance of the magic influence of Olive's brilliant
courage and contempt for danger. The fort soon fell,
and the morning it capitulated a detachment advancing
to its relief was defeated, Clive followed up his success
by pushing on to Chingleput, which surrendered as soon
as its walls had been breached. He then returned to
Madras.
The operations in the field during 1752 had on
the whole been unfavourable to the French. The
intrigues with the native princes, which Dupleix set on
foot after the Seringham disaster, and conducted with